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thirty communions render united service. 


The Bandung Conference 


The London Feonomist, April 30, 1955, thinks that 
the Africa-Asia conference at Landung, Indonesia, de- 
serves “some credit for a hopeful development in the 
troubled Far East.” There is no “final solution” to the 
Formosa problem. Chou En-Lai, premier of the People’s 
Republic of China, made clear at Bandung that in talking 
of the peaceful liberation of Formosa the Chinese Com- 
munists mean “the way in which Peking itself was 
‘liberated’ during the civil war—that is, surrendered by its 
commanders when their military position became hopeless. 
Thus, although Americans and Chinese may now be able 
to sit down at the same table, they do not intend to dis- 
cuss the same subject.” 

The “ten principles” stated at Bandung “begin with 
respect for basic human rights and end with respect for 
international obligations. In between there is .. . a set 
of terser warnings against aggression, threats of force 
and racial discrimination ; insistence on the rights of small 
nations and on peaceful settlement of disputes; and spe- 
cific recognition of every country’s right to join in ar- 
rangements for collective self-defence, provided that these 
are not made to serve the private interest of any great 
power.” In the condemnation of colonial rule and “ ‘the 
subjection of peoples to alien subjugation, domination and 
exploitation’ ” some of the delegates made it clear that 
“they had in mind, inter alia, the Moslems of Soviet Asia 
and the peoples of Eastern Europe.” In supporting claims 
of different colonies against a Western power the con- 
ference was “in each case . . . content to urge fresh nego- 
tiations and peaceful settlements.” 

The conference called for world disarmament with ef- 
fective controls, for the suspension of nuclear tests, al- 
though Russia had rejected the latter in February. “It 
upheld the UN Declaration on Human Rights in the face 
of Chinese objections. It called for the admission to... 
[the U.N.] of nine nations among which North Vietnam 
was the only Communist one, and said nothing about the 
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Chinese seat, or indeed about any of China’s demands.” 

From the formal record, then, the Chinese made “little 
headway.” But this is not the whole story. “The Chinese 
came to show how mild and accommodating they were, 
and to let the free Asians do all the arguing between 
themselves. .\nd in this they very largely succeeded. . . . 

“Yet to say that is not to suggest that Bandung was 
the walkover for the Chinese which had been predicted. 
The free Asians argued among themselves, but they did 
not fall apart ; the ideals that are common to most of them 
but anathema to the Communists emerged. . . . Even the 
emotional pull of pan-Asian solidarity did not. silence 
the pleas for liberty and the assaults on totalitarianism 
that came from ‘uncommitted’ nations as well as from 
members of Seato and Nato.” 


Dr. Nolde’s Suggestions on Formosa 


Dr. O. Frederick Nolde, director of the Commission 
of the Churches on International Affairs, suggested steps 
which might be taken in regard to Formosa in his address 
at the annual meeting of the U. S. Conference for the 
World Council of Churches, Buck Hill Falls, Pa.. May 
6, 1955. He stressed that he accepted “personal respon- 
sibility” for the possible applications of his statements. 

He insisted that “serious as the fundamental ideological 
conflict may be, it cannot by its very nature be resolved 
by military action; Christians can never take the stand 
that Christianity should seek to demonstrate its superior- 
ity over the Marxist faith by a show of atomic strength.” 
His proposals were as follows: 

“(1) That the bi-lateral consultation be held even 
though all preliminary conditions for effective negotia- 
tion may not have been fully met in advance. 

“(2) That a cease-fire should be diligently sought with 
a readiness to negotiate enough of the outstanding issues 
to permit a cease-fire to be effective... . 

“(3) That a United Nations Peace Observation Com- 
mission unit, composed of international servants and not 
of representatives of governments, be appropriately sta- 
tioned in the area to see to it that the terms of a cease- 
fire are fully complied with. ... A Peace Observation unit 

. can be measurably effective even if only one side 
agrees to it. 

“(4) That a commitment be given sincerely to seek 
acceptance of the principle of universal membership in the 
United Nations. . . 

“(5) That an objective study of Formosa be under- 
taken—by an impartial agency and preferably under the 
United Nations—giving attention to juridical status, the 
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position of the Nationalist army of about 600,000 men, 
the legitimate claims of the people of Formosa number- 
ing about six millions, possible arrangements for the mil- 
lion and a half refugees, and the requirements of inter- 
national peace.” 


Viewpoints on Formosa 


Statements by five prominent Americans on the ques- 
tion of what the United States should do about l’ormosa 
are reprinted in /’oreign Policy Bulletin, New York, May 
15, 1955. Secretary of State John Foster Dulles, speak- 
ing before the Foreign Policy Association, February 16, 
1955, said that our mutual defense treaty with the Re- 
public of China “covers only the islands of lormosa and 
the Pescadores and an armed attack directed against those 
islands.” He went on to say: ‘The United States has no 
commitment and no purpose to defend the coastal islands 
as such.” But the fact that the Chinese Communists have 
“linked the coastal positions to the defense of Formosa” 
compels us, as President [isenhower has said, * ‘to take 
into account closely related localities.’ Accordingly, we 
shall be alert to subsequent Chinese Communist actions, 
rejecting for ourselves any initiative of warlike deeds.” 

Adiai 12. Stevenson in a radio address on April 11, 1955, 
urged our government to invite “our friends .. . and the 
unconmnitted states” to join us in “an open declaration 
condemning the use of force in the Formosa Strait, and 
agreeing to stand with us in the defense of Formosa 
against any aggression, pending some final settlement of 
its status... . Russia should also be asked to state 
“whether it prefers the possibility of ultimate settlement 
by agreement to an unpredictable . . . limitless, conflict.” 
The United States, with its friends and allies, should ask 
the Assembly of the United Nations to “condemn any ef- 
fort to alter the present status of Formosa by force,” and 
to “seek a formula for the pernranent future of Formosa.” 

Chester Lowles, former Ambassador to India, said in 
a letter to the New Vork Times, April 4, 1955, that the 
United States should declare that it will urge the Chinese 
Nationalists to give up Quemoy and Matsu if the Peoples’ 
Government of China will “officially, publicly and un- 
equivocally renounce the use of force in settling the For- 
imosa question, and . . . announce to the world its desire 
to liquidate the Chinese civil war without further blood- 
shed.” The United States should also propose that “a 
conference of all interested parties be held” soon. 

Thomas K. Finletter, former Secretary of the Air 
Force of the U. S., commented in an address at Phila- 
delphia, March 25, 1955, that the United States has ig- 
nored the juridical position of Formosa and the coastal 
islands. By the Japanese Peace Treaty of 1952 Japan 
relinquished her claim to these islands. But the treaty 
does not specify to whom the title went. Mr. Finletter 
believes that “the title to Formosa and the Pescadores lies 
in the 48 nations who signed the Japanese peace treaty, 
in trust.” These countries should ask the United Nations 
to negotiate a settlement with Communist China. Such 
an action would not conflict with our mutual defense 
treaty with Nationalist China. 

On April 28, 1955, Senator William F. Knowland, of 
California, stated that “there is nothing to demonstrate 
that the Communist-pledged word is worth the paper it 
Is Written on... . 

“Unless there is some formula regarding which I have 
not been advised and which is difficult for me to now en- 


vision [ find it hard to comprehend how we could enter 
into direct negotiations with Communist China without 
the interests of the Republic of China being deeply 
involved.” 


Christians in Eastern Lands 


Christians in Eastern countries are small minorities, 
sharing the weight of national feeling against the West, 
living with many problems that seem beyond human solu- 
tion, observed Dr. Alford Carleton, executive vice presi- 
dent of the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions, in an address before the first national 
Layman’s Convention of the Congregational Christian 
Churches, Chicago, February 26. Among many others are 
the following paragraphs taken from text supplied by 
Dr. Carleton: 

“The Christians in most lands of the other side of the 
world are a small minority of the population of each 
country in which they are found, There are only two 
states, the Philippines and Lebanon, in all Asia which 
have a Christian majority. In many states their percent- 
age is as low as half of one per cent of the population, 
including states like Japan in which there has been tree- 
dom of Christian work for many years. Even though the 
Christian Church of many lands has made great progress 
in relation to its own immediate past and we may take 
pride in the growth of the Church, yet in relation to the 
growth of the population of the country as a whole or 
in relation to the problems which the Christian Church 
uow faces, that Church is further from the realization of 
its goals and its true destiny than it was a century ago. 

“In particular, these Christian groups now share as 
one of their burdens the weight of national feeling di- 
rected against the West and against the feeling of colo- 
nialism which is the one common denominator of so much 
of the nationalism of Asia and Africa at the present 
time. Whether or not it is true that the Christians of 
those lands have been unduly dependent upon the Chris- 
tians of the West and quite without regard to the old 
criticism that they were the cutting edge of imperial 
pressures—that it was first the cross and then the flag— 
the fact remain that the Christians of the Eastern coun- 
tries have to overcome the great handicap that their 
witness is not always taken as a spiritual one, but that 
they must overcome the suspicion that it is a political 
or economic message related to the Western powers. 

“In addition the Christians of each country share with 
the whole land in which they live many problems that 
seem almost beyond human solution at the present time. 
This is a time of enormous growth of population. In 
India alone there are six thousand more persons every day 
than the day before. However rapidly the government 
may carry out programs of reform or industrialization, 
the chances are that the growth of the population will be 
vet faster and hence that the individual’s per capita an- 
nual income, that is the net standard of living, will be no 
higher from year to year.... 

“Furthermore, the very changes in the communications 
and travel and trade of the world have broken down the 
old social patterns. They have brought in frustrations 
and social forces and ambitions that seem impossible of 
solution in any predictable future. Another way of stat- 
ing the same situation is to remind you that the Orient 
has passed in forty or fifty years through all the changes 
and all the stages which we and our ancestors have passed 
through since the time of the Renaissance and the Refor- 
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mation, which is a matter of 500 years. It is for that reason 
that the greatest danger in Asia and Africa may be simply 
of frustration and social collapse, of anarchy and the re- 
sulting tendency to fascist control by any group that main- 
tains order. In other words, the basic problems of Asia 
and Africa are not all economic, not particularly tech- 
nological but are very sociological. The great need is for 
confidence and social cohesion and trust and fellowship. 

“Even in the field of religion, and here 1 speak not 
particularly of Christians though they are tempted at 
some point, there are many evidences of the breakdown 
of the old solidarity and strength of the religious systems. 
The very success of Communism is one such indication. 
Another is the easy currency of anti-clerical jokes and 
stories among the people when they are off their guard. 
Another is the fact that many of the ritualistic practices 
of religion are hypocritically carried out—that is without 
real conviction but done rather ‘to be seen of men.’ Few 
of the religions of that part of the world have really met 
the problem of the relation of science and religion. To- 
gether with these defects there is the growing use of re- 
ligion as a cloak of nationalism. 

“In some cases there may be the beginnings of a gen- 
uine revival of religion, but it is difficult to see the di- 
rection which they will take. In other words, Christians 
of these Eastern lands are faced with problems, economic, 
political and social, which would daunt even the staunchest 
of Christian hearts. That they are not totally overcome by 
such difficulties is indicated by the vigor and clarity of 
addresses given by their leaders at the Assembly of the 
World Council and in many another Christian gathering 
in this and all parts of the world. 

“There are other signs of the very spiritual vigor which 
comes out of adversity. The new hope of the interchange 
of Christian workers between the various countries of 
the Far East is an evidence of new strength and of for- 
ward looking statesmanship. Yet one must recognize that 
in the face of the tremendous responsibilities upon the 
Christian church in all the world and particulariy in \f- 
rica and Asia today the resources of that church are piti- 
fully small whether in manpower. in leadership, or in 
material resources.” 


Christianity and Politics in Africa 


Roland Oliver, a student of the history of African 
missions, considers Christianity and politics in Africa in 
the Church of England Newspaper, London, April 22, 
1955. The early missionaries in Africa found that they 
could not avoid involvement in tribal politics. Now, 
Mr. Oliver comments, “when politics of a new kind are 
to the fore in every African mind, the Christian message 
must speak to the problems of the day or pass unheard.” 
What has the Church to say to the African politician, the 
white settler politician, the tribe that wishes to remain 
apart from the wider nation? These are questions which 
must be taken seriously. 

In recent years it has been assumed that Africans would 
want self-governing nation states without tribal differ- 
ences. But in the Gold Coast, Nigeria, Kenya, and 
Uganda there is a stress on the tribe and not on the 
nation. It is not, however, the “old tribalism” operating 
on “the momentum of pre-European days.” The cause 
varies with the situation in a given area. In East and 
Central Africa it may be that the idea of the nation-state 
is identified with the European settlers. In the Gold Coast 
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it may be reaction of agrarian interests against industriali- 
zation. In Uganda there seems to be a claim for a consti- 
tutional superiority for Africans. 

This is, the writer says, “a debate of crucial import- 
ance... . There are many believers, missionaries even, 
who regard any interest or participation in politics as a 
sign of religious instability. There are many more who 
assuine that only a very moderate, very conservative atti- 
tude to politics is consistent with a profession by .\fricans 
of the Christian faith. And yet it may be upon the ca- 
pacity of African Christians for leadership in politics of 
a more radical character that the welfare of these coun- 
tries will quite considerably depend.” 


Christian Work in Kenya 


Janet Lacey, who has responsibility for the overseas 
relief program of the British Churches, has recently re- 
turned from a visit to Kenya, Africa, on behalf of the 
World Council of Churches and the British Council of 
Churches. In a recent broadcast talk, Miss Lacey said: 

“The Christian Council of Kenya is asking for Inter- 
Church Aid in this time of emergency. The Missionary 
Societies and churches in Kenya are working at full pres- 
sure and to the limit of their financial resources. 1 was 
asked to visit Kenya and see how best such an appeal 
could be implemented. 

“T attended a four day conference of Church Mission- 
ary Society workers and African clergy and laymen. A 
sermon was preached by the Rev. Obadiah Keriku, the 
assistant bishop elect of the Diocese of Mombasa.” (He, 
a member of the Kikuyu tribe, was consecrated bishop 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury last month.) “He spoke 
simple but profound words and talked about breaking 
down the middle wall of partition between African, 
European and Indian, the three racial groups living in 
Kenya. 

“It is difficult for any one to be objective in such an 
atmosphere of fear. Everybody is divided through fear. 
Some Africans see Mau Mau as the only way to achieve 
national independence; others are strictly loyal but are 
devoted to their own people. Especially these are sen- 
sitively aware of the inevitable racial gap between them- 
selves and the Europeans. They would, however, regard 
it as disastrous were they to be abandoned by the gov- 
ernment at this stage. The Kikuyu is a deeply religious 
person and a large number had moved from paganism to 
Christianity. Those who abandoned a religious faith for 
Mau Mau and have now abandoned Mau Mau feel a 
terrible vacuum and undoubtedly something must be done 
to fill that void. Thousands are returning to the Christian 
religion or seeking for another faith. There were 10 per 
cent who were martyred whether by death or torture be- 
cause they refused to take the oaths. These were mainly 
Christians or thoughtful pagans. If we put ourselves in 
any one of these categories, we realize at once the emo- 
tional strain involved. 

“The Christian Council of Kenya is seeking with the 
full backing of the African churches and the government 
and in cooperation with the Rehabilitation Department, to 
provide teams of Africans and overseas friends for the 
purpose of training community leaders and the develop- 
ment of youth work, to work amongst women, to help to 
train village elders and to work in community centres in 
Nairobi. This is where Inter-Church Aid comes in. 

“A group of African men said to me ‘Ask our friends 
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to come among us and work and live with us; we need 
them and they will be respected because of their work.’ 
This presents a challenge to British men and women of 
goodwill, as well as to all members of the churches in the 
world to whom the African Christians have appealed for 
help.” (Zcumenical Press Service, February 16, 1955.) 


Africa as a Distinguished Negro Saw it 


Dr. James M. Robinson, one of the most widely-known 
Negro Presbyterian ministers, who spent three months in 
Africa last year, summed up his impressions in Presby- 
terian Life, Philadelphia, March 19, 1955. “Everywhere 
in \trica, from the Mediterranean to the Cape of Good 
Hope, Africans are alive, in varying degrees, to new con- 
cepts of self-government, to a multiplicity of efforts to 
better their conditions, to fresh notions about the world 
around them, and to new, but not happy, attitudes about 
white people... . 

“A new kinship, which reaches beyond language, }o- 
litical, and tribal boundaries, is being forged by the desire 
for freedom and self-government. ... Perhaps the most 
important fact of Africa today is the growing dissent 
against colonial rule and the increasing desire for self- 
determination in some areas and partnership in others. . . . 

“The most dangerous of the powerful new forces in 
Africa is communism because it can exploit natural and 
legitimate grievances and can make common cause with 
nationalist movements where it cannot take them over 
altogether. . . . Communism bases its appeal on the ex- 
ploitation of the hunger for human dignity and accept- 
ance, better treatment, self-determination, and better liv- 
ing and working conditions in urban centers. It rides the 
African desire to end colonial rule and intensifies wher- 
ever it can the increasing hostility to white rulers.” 
Communism is trying to reach the students and the labor 
unions. 

Mohammedanisin, which is increasing its work in 
Africa, is another important factor for several reasons: 
its conception of marriage which is nearer African prac- 
tice than Christianity, its real brotherhood, the fact that 
the great traders are Moslems, and that “the Moslem 
missionary is black.” 

The changed situation in Africa, Dr. Robinson com- 
ments, has come faster “than missions can change.” 
Nevertheless, “Africa presents Christianity with its great- 
est opportunity of this century.” 


“The Impact of Christianity Upon Africa’ 


Africa is undergoing change “across the whole range 
of concepts and practices of life” to “something approach- 
ing the West's present society” at a pace never attempted 
hefore by so great a mass, writes Emory Ross, former 
secretary of the National Council's Africa Cominittee 
and president of the Phelps-Stokes Fund, in the Mareh 
tinals of the American Academy of Political and Secial 
Sctence, Philadelphia. This change has come because of 
“the mounting expansion and crisis of the West in these 
past two or three generations.” 

The Africans, Dr. Ross comments, “early tended to 
regard all Westerners as representatives of Christianity. 
all these Westerners’ political, ecenomic, social, racial, 
personal patterns and actions as representing Christianity 
in life.” As a result, to many Africans “Christianity 


probably seems an insecure base on which to build a whole 
new life.” 

Nevertheless, “the impact of Christianity from the 
West upon African life has been thus far the strongcst 
element in change and progress in the past three genera- 
tions.” .\mong the reasons for this conclusion Dr. Ross 
lists the following ways in which the missions have pio- 
neered: the introduction of the concept of individual 
choice coupled with personal responsibility ; “education of 
the whole man: head, hand, and heart’; Western medi- 
cal, surgical, and public-health methods, and training of 
Africans in these fields; self-help programs in agricul- 
ture and training for trades and professions, and the 
displacement of “animistic superstitions, fears, and op- 
pressions.” “As of now, Christianity has drawn more 
Africans together than any other power entering Africa 
in modern times.” 

But there are “four splits in the spiritual and cultural 
forces in the West and in Africa... which... may bring 
crisis mounting to explosion and despair in the spiritual 
and cultural experiences of Africa and the West... .” 
These are “the split between Protestants and Roman 
Catholics,” Protestant Western denominational divisions, 
segregation in Africa and in the United States, and the 
Western division between “spiritual” and “secular.” “To 
African traditional thought and action such a division 
[as the last named] does not make sense.” 

To Africans Western reluctance to deal with political 
or industrial problems in which they feel their interests 
are jeopardized may seem to come from “our feeling of 
group identification, racially and culturally, with the rul- 
ing white political and economic powers.” The lack of a 
Western “spiritual conception of the land” seems strange 
to them for this is “one of the most powerful forces in 
African life.” 

This failure of Western Christianity to “give every- 
thing it might” in Africa may lead Africans to become 
fanatically embittered against the West, to develop Afri- 
can distortions of Christianity, or to become a prey to 
“outside philosophies and ideologies.” These dangers 
“pose a critica! challenge to Christianity and the peoples 
and governments of the West.” 


“Sociology of Mennonite Evangelisrn’”’ 


In the Mennonite Church, “the average annual net gain 
in membership for the years 1904 to 1951 was 2.2 per 
cent,” John A. Hostetler writes in The Sociology of Men- 
nonite Evangelism (Scottdale, Pa., Herald Press, 1954. 
$4.00). This church is the largest of a number of de- 
nominations of the Mennonite family. In the years 1942- 
51 inclusive it secured “80 per cent of its members from 
its own offspring.” Rural congregations did not grow as 
rapidly as urban ones. (Possibly the rural congregations 
sent “migrants” into city churches, as in other denomina- 
tions. ) 

“Persons who become members do so because they know 
intimately or face-to-face one or more members of the 
Mennonite Church. ... 

“More college-trained persons leave the church than 
join. The out-group converts are primarily from the 
elementary educational level. The higher the formal edu- 
cation attained, the greater is the tendency to leave the 
Mennonite Church. .. . 

“The loss of membership is related directly or in- 
directly to the mobility of members. . . .” 
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